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A STUDIO HOME OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY DESIGN 


By CLARA FASSETT 


Occasionally it happens that a would-be 
home owner, with a long cherished idea of 
an unusual house, will join forces with an 
architect who has the imagination and inspir- 
ation to carry out the originator’s plan with 
a few happy suggestions of his own, even 


disregarding time honored prejudices and 
hide-bound rules which are laid down in 
every art, and to defy which, one needs to be 
sure of himself and bold. Now I do not 
mean to imply that there is anything par- 
ticularly in defiance of precedent, or even of 


! 





the laws of unity and harmony, in construct- 
ing a house which displays exteriorly the 
features of a thirteenth century French cha- 
teau, while inside it is most twentieth century 
as to modern conveniences; on the contrary, 
when these two rather opposing themes are 
brought into harmony, with the result of 
pleasing the eye and arousing the interest, 
it should be considered an achievement. 

The studio home of Mr. Digby Brooks of 
San Francisco is an example of how a dream- 
house, which has lived in the artist’s mind 
for years, became a reality in hollow tile and 
timber, with the help of a sympathetic 
architect—Mr. Henry Gutterson. 

This miniature towered and turreted cha- 
teau of Old France, of the style of the 
thirteenth century, represents a type of feudal 
architecture at its best. Introduced into 
Northern France by the Norsemen, it com- 
bined the essentials of a stronghold and fort 
with a feeling of dignity and usefulness; also 
it had a certain aristocratic air, a typical 
french spirit of lofty disdain for the merely 
utilitarian fortress-like qualities necessary to 
existence in times of war, and which in time 
of peace gave place to a life of “elegant lei- 
sure which fostered the arts, patronized let- 
ters, and amused itself in diversions.’ While 
this little castle lacks moat and draw-bridge, 
the walled-in court and other defensive parts, 
yet as a place of beauty to inspire the artists 
who live and work in it, it is a happy and 
fitting type of architecture for a studio home. 

Its placement in the corner of a garden 
surrounded and half hidden by tall trees, 
H nglish hawthorn and Japanese quince, gives 

a feeling to the beholder of unreality, of be- 
ing transported to mediaeval France or to 
Fairyland. A Howard Pyle castle visualized 
before your eyes—or could it have been 
drawn in its buoyant color by Maxfield Par- 
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rish’s brush, and, 
smoke, 


surrounded by 
will presently vanish into the blue 
sky?—a fairy dream! Or, perhaps we have 
come upon the enchanted “Castle of Broci- 
lande,” located, as the French version of 
King Arthur has it, in Brittany. But it is 
a very real house, and expresses delightfuliy 
whimsically the personality of its dwellers. 
A real “castle” of course is never new, and 
while this one is less than a year old, the 
illusion of age is created by the “atmospheric 
setting’’—-a theatrical phrase which is most 
apt in describing the surrounding landscape 
features; the quaint garden, wiih fountain 
and sun dial forming the approach, was al- 
ready there, and the birch trees that frame 
the tower and door-way with such seemingly 
careful design, had grown old before the 
house was built. It was simply a case of 
utilizing as a setting an old-time garden, with 
extremely pleasing effect. Therefore it does 
not look like a new house, but one that was 
built when the trees were young and growing. 
The material of which the -house is built 

is hollow tile of an orange terra cotta color, 
its rough surface having the appearance of 
hand trowelling. These tiles are put together 
with cement mortar tinted to harmonize in 
color. The roof is slate, and the flat-topped 
turret—a model of pre-Gothic type—is faced 
with redwood boarding, which looks at pres- 
ent a bit new, but will in time soften and 
blend in with the gray-green of over-hanging 
branches. Small as the house is, yet its sil- 
houette against the sky when viewed from 
front, side or rear, presents an interesting 
variety of line and mass. From the front 
the tower and roof lines shaded by graceful 
birches present a most ideal composition; 
from the back, the chimney, which manages 
to look of the same age and period, is really 


puffs of 
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built of modern sewer pipe. A winding path 
of irregular cement blocks with a look of 
time worn stone leads to the doorway thru 
the tower. This tower is part of the main 
wing—the “donjon keep”, speaking in terms 
of mediaeval architecture; in the left wing, 
which would properly be called the “scul- 
ler”, is Mr. Brooks’ shop on the lower floor, 
while above is the kitchen aud dining-room. 
The main portion consists of a music room 
extending the length of the house, with 
chamber, dressing-room and bath above. 

Entering the arched doorway, which is 
lighted by a copper lantern of thirteenth cen- 
tury design, we find ourselves at the foot of 
a spiral stairway which leads to the top of 
the tower, reminding us of the gray stone 
Westminster Abbey stairway. ‘The steps are 
of oak and newel post of Oregon pine stained 
greenish-gray. The hand-rail is of hemp 
rope attached to the wall by toggle-bolts of 
iron. Narrow openings which we accept so 
casually from the outside as windows pecu- 
liar to a tower reveal to us their true mean- 
ing when we study them from the inside. A 
window as a means for letting in light and 
air or revealing a view, was unknown to the 
inhabitants of feudal castles. “Those develop- 
ed in course of time from mere port-holes 
thru which to pour melted lead on the be- 
seiging enemy, to narrow slits of windows or 
meurtrierés. Beside these windows how 
many fair ladies have watched and waited 
for the jousting knight to return, victorious 
with banners proudly flying, or borne on a 
pall by his sorrowing squires! 

The first landing opens on the “dining 
deck” overlooking the music room, and 
which to be historically accurate would be 
used as a musicians’ balcony. It is nine by 
thirteen feet and large enough to accommo 
date a small table, chairs and buffet. A 


swinging door leads to the kitchen, and to 
the left of the door is a sliding panel, a con- 
venience for serving. The kitchen, though 
only eight feet square, is equipped in the 
most modern apartment house style. As you 
stand in the center of the room, you can 
reach everything from that point, which as 
every house wife knows is one of the tests 
of the up-to-date kitchen; the stove must be 
convenient to the sink, the kitchen cabinet 
must be on intimate terms with the stove, 
there must be the smallest possible amount 
of tioor space to clean, etc. And all of these 
points have been observed in this twentieth- 
century kitchen in a thirteenth-century house. 

The music and living room strikes again 
the note of mediaevalism, with its high ceil- 
ing supported by rough-hewn pine rafters, its 
walls of the red tile unplastered. At one end 
is the fire-place, with over-mantle decoration 
an armorial panel of painted concrete; time 
and smoke will soften the brilliant azure 
field, and bring it into more harmonious re 
lationship with its surroundings. The fur- 
nishings show a thought for modern comfort, 
with here and there an antique piece—a red 


and yellow Chinese chest, an early English 
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carved settle. ‘he high windows are un- 
in fact there is almost a total absence 
of textiles in the room, except for the arras 


draped; 


hanging below the balcony, a background for 
the carved seat. This absence is not felt, 
however, because of the happy distribution 
of color in the walls, rugs, paintings and bits 
of glowing 


copper. We feel that drapery 


would be meaningless here—it would de- 
stroy the feeling of bold simplicity. A proper 
balance is maintained between the antique 
and modern, by the presence of the grand 
piano, cozy tea-table and really comfortable 
chairs, and in contrast to the Great Hall of 
times, plenty of light through the 
spacious windows, and genuine heat from the 
wide, deep fire-place. 


feudal 


The sleeping room above is more modern 
in character, as no one now-a-days, not even 
the most enthusiastic collector of antiques, 
would care to sleep in a thirteenth century 
bed-room. It is paneled in grey- -stained 
pine; the fire-place of grey stone is flanked 
by orange curtained windows. The built-in 
features—the joy of a servant-less house 
consist of wardrobes designed to fit the gar- 
ments which the hold, and in the dressing- 
room are shoe-closets and hat-cupboards. 

The bath-room is reached through the 
dressing-room, and the feminine eye (quick 
to take in such det ails) observes two im- 
portant things. One is that instead of putting 
the laundry in the basement—which requires 
extra plumbing and causes a sinking feeling 
in the chest every time one thinks of going 
down one or two flights of stairs to do a bit 
of washing—two small tubs are installed in 
a corner of the bath-room. As the owner 
says “in a maid-less house everybody washes 
in the bathroom anyway, so why not have the 
facilities there?” Which is a most sensible 
idea. The other important item is_ that 
laundry tubs and wash bowl are of a heigiut 
to be conveniently reached by a normal man 
or woman, not planned for dwarfs or under 
sized people as these fixtures in most houses 
seem to be. 

Needless to state this was a matter which 
required the personal attention of the builder 
and was firmly insisted upon. 

The individuality of the owner is expressed 
In some interesting examples of his craft, 
door-plates and handles, lighting fixtures of 
hand-wrought copper—all in the spirit of the 
period and harmonizing through rich con- 
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trast with the prevailing color-scheme of 
terra cotta and grey-green. 

One hardly 
unique little 


knows after a view of this 
“chateau”, whether he is the 
more impressed with the romantic appearance 
of the “fairy castle”, or with the ultra mod- 
ern comfort and convenience herein express- 
ed. Nothing has been over-looked in the line 
of labor-saving from the dumb- 
in the kitchen to the arrangement for 
feeding coal and wood from the outside into 


devices, 
waiter 


a bin near the fire-place in the living-room. 
The architect and owner working together 
have been most successful in bringing to- 
gether and weaving into the same pattern, 
two elements which are almost at the oppo- 
site ends of the compass—poetic beauty and 
up-to-the-minute utility. Also, the construc- 
tion shows a feeling of solidness and_ per- 
manence, of honest, thorough and time wear- 
ing qualities. It is built too, with regard to 
future enlargements ; the raising of the roof 
over the “‘scullery” wing is contemplated to 
accommodate another bed-room, and a ter- 
race is being laid out at the side where there 
is ample space for lawn and flower beds. 





“Plenty of light through the spacious windows” 
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THE ALLURE OF THE WALL FOUNTAIN 





Exemplified in the garden of Mrs. Eldridge M. Fowler, in Pasadena 
Designed by the Architect, Myron Hunt. 


By ESTHER MATSON 


Of the old Italian gardens one of the hap- 
piest features was the wall-fountain. The 
old masters who created such pleasaunces 
as the Villa d’Este, as the Villa Lante, or 
the villas at Frascati well know what a 
thrill of delight it gives one to come upon 
a garden wall in which has been artfully 
set a fountain. 

Too often in America when we try to 
model our new gardens on the old master- 
pieces we forget certain of the underlying 
reasons why those were so full of charm. 
In our enthusiasm for the wall-fountain 
per se, for instance, we sometimes overlook 
two important points,—first the fact that the 
majority of those old gardens were laid 
out on steep hill-sites and that therefore ter- 
races and retaining walls were matters of 
necessity. Secondly, the fact that the foun- 
tains which have greatest glamor are those 


which the masters wrought most skilfully 
into the composition of the wall and that in 
its turn most perfectly in harmony with the 
landscapes by which they were environed. 
The most bewitching of the old wall foun- 
tains, in brief, are the ones that while avow- 
edly artificial, architectural structures, yet 
seem almost as inevitable as the rocks, the 
trees and the surrounding hills, seem indeed 
to be almost as much “at home” as they. 

Mrs. Fowler’s happy version of an Italian 
garden, full as it is of varied interest, is 
particularly striking for the art with which 
its walls and wall-fountains are contrived, 
first in relation to the site, and next, in re- 
lation to one another. 

The garden situation is ideal, the grounds 
sloping eastward from the house with an 
abruptness that makes buttresses, terraces and 
stairways essentially reasonable. Just the 
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type which the old English garden-lover in 
the seventeenth century, Gervase Markham, 
culogized as “exceeding beautiful to the eye 
and very beneficial to your flowers and fruit 


trees, especially if such ascents have the 
benefit of the sun rising upon them.” This 
does have that benefit. 

The boundary toward the street is made 
partly of trees and close-growing shrubs, 
partly only of masonry. ‘Perfect seclusion” 
is achieved in the same way that it was 
achieved in the old models where as Pro- 
fessor Hamlin noted is “no oppressive dis- 
play of prison-like walls.” 

We all agree now that art is the embel- 
lishing or making the most of some neces- 
sity. Excuse then is not needed for the de- 
lightful arched niche in the southeast corner 
of this boundary wall and for the wall foun- 
tain with the endearing little bronze figure 
of a child leaning over a pool. The little 
figure gives that “human interest” about 
Which we talk so much, while the tiny frogs 
set about the rim add a happy “touch ot 
comedy.” 

The abundance of flowers and_ foliage 
serves to set the little nook still further apart, 
making it a kind of shrine magically senti- 
nelled by the tall fronds of evergreen papy- 
rus. 
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Opposite, instead of a boundary wall a 
retaining wall was required, and this has 
been broken into several different units by 
Hights of stairways, sometimes straight and 
stately, sometimes winding and teeming with 
mystery. At one point a peculiarly effec- 
tive “garden-picture” is made by a wall- 
fountain contrived between two winders. A 
sufficiently generous expanse of plain wall 
surface is left to allow of an ever fascinating 
play of sunshine and leaf shadow. Above 
is a Classic balustrade, while midway between 
the two flights of steps has been inset a 
marble water basin. Over the edges of this 
the drops trickle into a lower, larger basin 
filled with lilies. 

The low pool is simply rimmed and set 
near enough to the ground for the many sur- 
rounding flowers to peep over into it. At 
each side of this unit of walling rises a pier 
that makes both for height and for dignity. 
Colorful vases resting on these piers bring 
in a note of reminiscence, hinting indeed at 
rare old majolica, but in reality proving 
themselves to be of California craftsmanship 
and well worthy of fame on their own be- 
half. 

In old Italy as we all know, flowers are 
not counted among the chief assets of the 
(Continued on page XIIT) 
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rUDIO OF DIGBY BROOKS 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
HENRY H. GUTTERSON, ARCHITECT 
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EDIT ORIAL 


The ‘Northern California” movement, 
recently inaugurated, should result in a more 
evenly balanced, healthier growth of the 
entire state, if this campaign is carried out 
in a constructive way. 

The reading public of the United States 
knows in a general way that California is a 
land of sunshine, fruit, flowers, and gold. 
Comparatively few people know definitely 
the variety and scope of its resources, its 
developing commerce and manufacture. 

As the world is populated with Jack Spratt 
and his wife, a definite, informative and con- 
structive publicity should bring it about that 
round peg “immigrants” to California will 
be fitted into their appropriate round holes 
as they may exist throughout the state, and 
square pegs into square holes. There will 
continue to be many worthy people who pre- 
fer the Southern climate and thrive on its 
comfortable warmth. The wonderful devel- 
opment of that region has been a tremendous 
asset to the State—and a mighty object lesson. 

Northern California knows from its own 
experience that happiness, comfort and pros- 
perity are also assured to those who prefer a 
cooler or a more inland climate, a different 
kind of life or livelihood. In this great State 
there is an almost unlimited range of choice. 

Definite and accurate information avail- 
able to prospective settlers—which means, to 
the rest of the country—is to be supplied 
through the Northern California movement. 
No fault can be found with this program, 
and its v am pone is most desirable. 

Recently the Cc ode of Building Ethics, pre- 
pared by the New York Building Congress 
for all the elements concerned with the build- 
ing industry, was re-printed in the Building 
Review. This was a local attempt to establish 
a basis for co-ordination and improved stand- 
ards of efficiency. 

Other local, and some national conferences 
have been held, each contributing some spec- 
ific action or suggestion toward the solution 
of the same great general problem. 

These (comparatively) sudden efforts to 
cure the ills of the industry were brought 
into being, of course, by the war. Deferred 
construction, followed by high prices, re- 
sulted in a cramping shortage of buildings, 

restriction of business, discomfort and high 
cost of living. Something had to be done at 
once. 
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Following the local movements, and no 
doubt largely due to their incentive, comes 
the broad and comprehensive conference 
which is the first united, nation-wide en- 
deavor to weld the building industry into a 
really efficient instrument of public service. 

The American Construction Council met 
in Washington, D. C., on June 19 and 20, 
with Secretary Hoover presiding. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, former assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, has agreed to accept the presidency 
of the organization. 

The ten groups represented consist of: 
Architects. 

Engineers. 

General Contractors. 
Sub-contractors. 

Construction labor. 

6. Material and equipment manufac- 
turers. 

Material and equipment dealers. 
Financial, bond, insurance and real 
estate organizations. 

9. Public utility construction depart- 
ments. 

10. Representatives of Federal, State, 
County and Municipal bureaus or 
departments concerned with con- 
struction. 

This council has been organized first, to 
find out what can be done to eliminate waste 
in production and labor, and conflict as to 
functions, wages, and profits; second, to give 
full publicity to the results of its investiga- 
tions. 

Such a council can issue no orders, for it 
has no enforcing authority. But, as Mr. 
Roosevelt says, ““When the. real facts of a 
situation are understood, there is nothing 
much to argue about. The council will ‘con- 
trol’ the construction industry, not by ballot- 
ing or opinions, but by ascertaining facts.” 

The importance of this definite start under 
unimpeachable leadership can hardly be 
over-estimated. 


ne Who- 


oo NI 


The few glimpses of Mr. Frederick Soper’s 
work in Los Angeles, which the Building 
Review is enabled to show in this issue, give 
an idea of the picturesque quality of his 
designs. He combines various materials, ir- 
regular grouping of masses, and varying roof 
outlines, into compositions which have unity 
and yet possess that charm which is apt to 
come by accident alone. 
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A FEW NOTES ON ROSE CULTURE 
By PROFESSOR J. W. GREGG, UNIVERSITY O 


F CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Rose growing by professionals as well as 
amateurs has been practiced for so many cen- 
turies that it would seem that growers of to- 
day ought to know and practice all of the 
important cultural details. 


There are many factors involved in the 
successful growing of roses, and here in Cali- 
fornia, where we have a tendency to leave 
too much to our wonderful soil and climate, 
some of these essential requirements are often 
times neglected. 


To begin with, one should select if possible 
a fairly heavy well-drained loam soil, on 
either a south or southeastern exposure. This 
soil should be well prepared by deep plough- 
ing or spading, and by working into it a lib- 
eral quantity of old cow manure. 


Well grown, healthy, budded or grafted 
stock should be purchased and planted in 
holes that have been dug sufficiently deep to 
thoroughly loosen the soil, in order that the 
future root growth may grow downward as 
well as laterally, for the future support of a 
good top growth. Many amateur gardeners 
fail in the cultivation of many plants because 
they do not dig large enough holes at the 
time of planting. Rose bushes should be 
deeply rooted, and not forced to become sur- 
face feeders. A deep hole also acts as a sort 
of a reservoir, and holds a reserve supply of 
moisture which the plant draws upon even 
when the surface soil may be in the shape of 
a dry, dusty mulch. 

Roses should be planted far enough apart 
in the rose garden to permit of plenty of 
light and air around each plant, as well as to 
facilitate cultivation, pruning and the cutting 
of flowers. Some varieties may be planted as 
close as two feet, while others, of the stronger 
growing types, need at least three feet of 
space between plants. 


After roses have been properly planted, the 
next most important operation is that of irri- 
gation. The majority of amateur growers 
particularly, have a tendency to water all 
plants too often, and to apply water by the 
expensive method of promiscuous overhead 
sprinkling. Each rose bush should be water- 
ed individually, not oftener than once a week, 
during the driest months. This water should 
be applied to a basin, which should be formed 
immediately around the plant. ‘This basin 


*Courtesy of Alameda County Garden Club 


should be filled up with water two or three 
times at each application, and allowed to 
soak into the subsoil. As soon as the surface 
soil is dry enough to cultivate, a loose mulch 
should be maintained. Watering should be 
done early in the morning in order that the 
soil may be somewhat dried out on the sur- 
face before night, as all plants ought to go 
into the night dry, particularly around the 
Bay Section, as there is no condition more 
conducive to an attack of mildew or rust than 
a constant moist atmosphere around roses. 

Pruning is another very important factor 
too little appreciated and understood by the 
amateur rose grower. It should be remem- 
bered that roses produce flowers on new wood 
and that it should be the object of the grower 
to so prune his plants as to constantly relieve 
them of old wood and force them to produce 
new wood, as near as possible to the main 
stems or crown of the plant. All short jointed, 
crooked growth should be removed, and only 
straight vigorous shoots allowed to remain. 
A certain amount of pruning can be done 
with the cutting of every bloom if the grower 
would realize it. One has a tendency to cut 
blooms with a desired length of stem without 
any thought as to where new growth should 
break forth below the cut. Plants should be 
pruned so that they will maintain a well- 
shaped, evenly balanced top, and should not 
be allowed to produce growth so thick as to 
cut out sun and air from the center of the 
top. Different classes of roses need to be 
pruned differently, some requiring heavy 
cutting, while others do better with less 
severe pruning. 

Here in California one has a tendency to 
force plants into maximum bloom the year 
around without recognizing the fact that 
Nature has provided a resting period for all 
plants, and that this resting period is for the 
purpose of recuperation or ripening of wood 
growth. Roses should, as a rule, have at 
least two resting periods and two growing 
periods during the year, here in California. 
They may come out of a resting period dur- 
ing the winter months of November, Decem 
ber and January, being cut back at that time 
and brought into good Spring and early 
Summer bloom. About the middle of July 
they may be rested off by withholding water 


until the latter part of August, when they 
(Continued on page 14) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


SAN FRANCISCO FINANCIAL 
OF PACIFIC COAST 

Internal Revenue collections for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, affords convincing 
proof that San Francisco is the real financial 
hub of the Pacific Coast states, said Collector 
of Internal Revenue John P. McLaughlin, 
in a recent statement. The total collections 
in the San Francisco district amounted to 
$81,259,266.24 of which $55,600,000 was 
from income tax. 


HUB 


“This total is far greater than the com- 
bined collections of Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska and the remainder of California com- 
bined. In June $10,122,936.14 was collected 
here. Of this amount $8,872,447.84 was for 
income tax. 

“When we consider the fact that incomes 
amounting to $1,329,005,594 were turned in 
by taxpayers in one year in the San Francisco 
district some idea of the financial founda- 
tion upon which San Francisco is built may 
be obtained. Considering the fact that many 
of the special war taxes have been annulled 
the showing for the past fiscal year has been 
a satisfactory one. Taxpayers are meeting 
their obligations promptly and they are en- 
titied to the thanks of the Government for the 
hearty co-operation they have given us in the 
five drives we had on during June in which 
practically 100,000 persons either paid taxes 
or registered as required by law.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TO 
BUILD NEW EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING 


Construction of the new $350,000 School 
of Education Building will be started early 
in August according to a recent announce- 
ment. 

Plans and drawings for this new structure 
have been completed by John Galen Howard, 
University Architect, and are now in the 
hands of the contractors. 

The new building will carry out the build- 
ing program of the late Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 
in its White California granite exterior. 

The site will be opposite the University 
Library on the present location of the old 
Horticultural Building. 
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Commenting on this addition to the Uni- 
versity, President David P. Burrows said in 
part: “With the completion of this unit of 
the University the present congestion of 
Wheeler Hall and the University Library 
will be greatly relieved and classes will again 
be held on a normal pre-war basis.’ 


OAKLAND ERECTS MANY NEW 
BUILDINGS 

Activity in all branches of real estate, par- 
ticularly in the business district, is shown in 
tne report of the Oakland Real Estate Board. 

Three large office buildings are to be con- 
structed in the downtown section south of 
Fourteenth Street, an eighteen story building 
on Thirteenth Street, the Athens Club build- 
ing on the Southern Pacific property at 
Fourteenth and Franklin Streets and the new 
addition to the Oakland Bank of Savings. 


In addition to the above the new Fox 
Theatre on Broadway near Nineteenth is 
under way, the East Bay Market at Nine- 
teenth and Telegraph is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and an office building is being plan- 
ned for the corner of Fifteenth and Tele- 
graph. 

The new Tribune Building is a feature of 
the extensive building program. It is to be 
a nineteen story Class “A” structure with 
steel frame and concrete, faced with specially 
designed pressed brick similar to the present 
Tribune Building. ms new building will 
be completed by July 1, 1923. Plans were 
drawn by Edward T. Boutkes of Oakland, 
who will have general supervision of build- 
ing operations. 

The Real Estate Board sums up the gen- 
eral situation as follows: 

“The almost daily acquisition of new in- 
dustries by this community with its conse- 
quent steady increase in industrial payrolls 
and the incidental increase in the volume 
of commercial activity of the city, as well as 
the rapid but normal increase in population 
is creating a demand for floor space in the 
downtown district for stores and offices to a 
degree never before experienced and far be- 
vond the estimates of a few years ago made 
by the most optimistic of commercial district 
realtor experts.” 










































P. G. & E. TO EXTEND SERVICE TO 
MILL VALLEY AND SAUSALITO 


Work is shortly to be undertaken on the 
high pressure gas transmission line which 
will supply the towns of Mill Valley and 
Sausalito with gas for the first time, filling a 
long felt want in these commodities. En- 
gineering parties of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company are now engaged in the 
field surveys and active work will be com- 
menced within a few days. The pipe line 
will be approximately six miles in length 
from Corte Madera, terminus of the present 
main, to Sausalito. The branch line to Mill 
Valley will be approximately two miles in 
length. The pipe line will be six inches in 


diameter The cost of the main is estimated 
at $192,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO ATTRACTING 
MANY NEW INDUSTRIES 
A recent report issued by the Chamber of 


Commerce show that 102 new factories have 
been established in San Francisco since Jan- 


uary 1922. From 1920 to date the city has 
acquired 691 new factories, 5,429 additional 
employees and an increase in its payroll of 


over $10,000,000. The last United States 
census showed the city’s payroll to be $142,- 
301,000 but that it is many millions in excess 
of that amount at the present time is indicated 
by the above noted additions in the indus- 
trial fields. 

San Francisco Realtors report that the 
first half of 1922 has been the best in the 
history of the city. Figures compiled by 
Thomas Magee and Sons record a 60 per 
cent increase in real estate sales over the 
same period in 1921. The number of sales 
for this period totaled six thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-four, an increase of 20 per 
cent over the highest number of sales re- 
corded for any similar length of time. 

Present indications are that this is not a 
temporary boom but that the present activi- 
ties will continue throughout the rest of the 
year, 


P. FULLER & COMPANY ADD TO 
HOLDINGS 

A purchase was recently made for W. P. 

Fuller & Company by the A. J. Rich Com- 

pany of the entire land and improvements of 


the former “Steiger Terra Cotta and Pottery 
Works” in South San Francisco. There is 
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more than ten acres in this new addition and 
the purchase price is said to be far in excess 
of $10,000 per acre. 

Improvements will be started at once on 
the newly acquired land and will add greatly 
to the already large holdings of this com- 
pany. 

That the industrial development of San 
Francisco is about to be fully recognized on 
the lines drawn by engineers who claim that 
the shore line and pier head will continue on 
the San Francisco side down the peninsula is 
again emphasized by this purchase the bene- 
fits of which will accrue to South City and 
San Francisco. 


RICHMOND BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


The largest building movement Richmond 
has ever known is now under way. The 
Builders’ Exchange reports that over half a 
million dollars worth of building construc- 
tion is under way at the present time. 

Thomas A. Reed, a local merchant, is 
erecting a large apartment house with stores 
on the ground floor. The local chapter of 
Redmen have plans drawn for a hall to be 
erected in the near future. 

The Bay Cities Home Builders, Inc., 
taken out permits for several new homes 
which will be erected on Key Boulevard in 
the hill residence section between San Pablo 
Avenue and the new Country Club. 


have 


EMERYVILLE BUILDING 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

A series of modern manufacturing plants 
are now being constructed on the Oakland 
Terminal, formerly the Emeryville Terminal 
Tract, according to an announcement of E. 
B. Field of the Mee Estate. 

Development work, which includes grad- 
ing, heavy concrete streets, large water mains, 
sewers and spur tracts is well under way. 

The buildings will be of one story and 
will be leased out in units of 10,000 square 
feet. Each 20,000 square feet of building 
will have about eighty feet of parking space 
planted to lawns with side walk and street 
space in front and eighty feet of spur tract 
in rear. Material and merchandise move- 
ment will be on one level from car to factory 
or from warehouse to motor truck. 

Re-enforced concrete construction will pre- 
vail throughout including heavy 
loading platforms. 


NEW 
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SHORTAGE OF HOUSES IN UNITED 
STATES 

Despite the increased building activity in 
the United States during the last six months, 
the housing shortage for the country as a 
whole was today estimated as somewhat more 
than two and a half years’ production by 
John Ihlder, manager of the Civic Devel- 
opment Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States before the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ihlder the situation is not the 
same in all American cities. In some cities 
the shortage is estimated as nearly four years, 
he said, while in others, it is approximately 
one and a half years, or even less. 

‘This means,” he explained, “that many 
thousands of American families are still liv- 
ing in crowded quarters, well-to-do families 
as well as poor. More significant, it means 
that a considerable proportion of these fam- 
ilies are becoming accustomed to this cramp- 
ed living, accepting it as normal. I have 
heard of an Admiral of our Navy, who, with 
his wife and two sisters, occupies three rooms 
in an expensive apartment house and has his 
meals prepared on an ingenious little electric 
stove in the hall, of a comparatively well-to- 
do woman who occupies one room and bath 
and has her laundry washed in the bath room. 
When one goes from such people to the poor, 
he finds the old over-crowding accentuated 
and insanitary conditions worse than they 
were before the war.” 

Mr. Ihlder pointed out “that while we can- 
not expect house building to continue long 
at its present speed, we may hope that it will 
continue to exceed current increase of need 
and so gradually reduce the shortage. Co- 
incidentally we may expect that building 
prices will come down, not steadily—just at 
present they are rising from the lower level 
of the winter—but with occasional flats and 
accents. ‘This means that we may hope for 
dwellings produced and sold at smaller cost 
and so put within the means of a constantly 
larger proportion of the people until the day 
comes when the old procession is once more 
started from poorer houses to better houses 
and so make available to families of small 
means the old but adequate houses that are 
still habitable. At present there is an hiatus 
between the expensive houses under construc- 
tion and the dwellings of the unskilled wage- 
earner. At present and for some years in the 
future, so far as we can forsee, there will be 
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little or no building of new dwellings, at 
least in the east, for unskilled wage-earners. 

“Desire for such dwellings is likely to ex- 
pose us to an insidious danger; the attempt 
to cheapen construction by diminishing the 
space put at a family’s disposal or by en- 
couraging shoddy construction. The short 
cut of shoddy construction which has been, 
and still is to a lesser degree, one of our 
greatest menaces, promises to offer earlier 
relief, but at a cost which our children and 
grandchildren will not pay. The short cut 
of diminished space has amply proved its 
fallacy in tenements of New York. Its ulti- 
mate results will be higher rents for a popu- 
lation so crowded together that it can not 
live, but will merely exist 

“From the housing point of view, the most 
encouraging development of the past two or 
three years is the extension of zoning regula- 
tion in the United States. Begun just before 
the war, zoning gripped our imagination and 
as soon as peace returned American cities 
began to apply it. Today some sixty cities 
have or are drafting zoning regulations. 
Because of these zoning regulations they are 
keeping in their residence districts the open 
spaces which are the fundamentals of good 
housing.” 


UNITED MATERIALS COMPANY 
OPEN NEW OFFICES 


The United Materials Company announce 
the removal of their offices from the mez- 
zanine floor of the Sharon Building to Suite 
808 in the same building. 

Here they have installed a display of face 
brick of every description including the 
Richmond Tan and Red Rug Brick laid in 
various mortar colors, as well as an exhibit of 
Granada Roofing Tile and Hollow Building 
Tile. 

A unique feature of these new display 
rooms is the panel arrangement showing the 
various face bricks used in building con- 
struction. These panels are so arranged that 
but one type of brick is visible at a time. This 
avoids the usual difficulty of having several 
kinds of brick in view at the same time which 
renders it very difficult to visualize an entire 
wall of the particular brick under considera- 
tion. 


The United Materials Company extend 
an invitation to architects, contractors, and 
their clients, to visit the new offices and 
make use of the various displays in making 
a selection of materials. 













































REVIEW OF TRADE LITERATURE 

“Concrete for Town and Country” is the 
name of a 189 page booklet issued by the 
Lehigh Portland. Cement Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. The book is divided into three 
parts. Part one contains photographs show- 
ing concrete and its various possibilities. 
Part two gives general information on the 
many uses of concrete. Part three contains 
tables and explanations of the various uses 
of concrete. For the man who is interested 
in concrete and its adoption to various con- 
struction purposes this book will 
source of valuable information. 

The Monarch Metal Products Company, 
5020 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo., have 
issued a new Manual of Casement Window 
Hardware. The Manual complies with all 
suggestions and recommendations of “the 
American Institute of Architects and will be 
mailed upon request. 
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“Sylphon Heating Specialties” is the title 
of an attractive booklet published by the 
Fulton Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. This 
is the first general catalog put out by this 
company and contains many interesting fea- 
tures relating to heating and temperature 
regulation. 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, announce an “Architect's Specification 
Handbook” which will be mailed upon re- 
quest. This is a revised edition of the Trus- 
con Specification Book, and contains 104 
pages of specifications on Waterproofing, 
Dampproofing, Oilproofing, Technical Fin- 
ishes, Metallic and Chemical Floor Harden- 
ers, Protective Steel Coatings and Architec- 
tural Varnishes. The binding is loose leaf, 
making the set of Specifications adaptable 
for use either as a reference book for the A. 
I. A. Filing System or for any other classi- 
fication adapted by the Architect’s or En- 
gineer’s Office. 

NEW AGENCY ESTABLISHED FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF PHILIP 
CAREY PRODUCTS 

The Jones Brothers Asbestos Supply Com- 
pany Incorporated of 512 Second Street, San 
Francisco was recently organized and has 
been appointed distributor for the Philip 
Carey products in California and Nevada. 
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Northern Cali- 
fornia were never better,” said Edward F. 


‘Business conditions in 
Jones, manager of the company, who has 
just returned from a survey trip of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys.” 
of prosperity are on every hand. 


“Signs 
Homes and 
factories are rising in great numbers through 
out the entire field. Every one seems to be 
pulling together with a new spirit of co- 
operation which is contagious.” 

Architects, builders and contractors realize 
the importance of asbestos roofing, and mag- 
nesia which insure a long life to roofs, pipes 
and boiler work. 

Magnesia coverings have been the standard 
of the United States Navy Department for 
over thirty years. More of it has been used 
in stationary power plants, in marine work, 
and on locomotives in the form of lagging 
than all other kinds of high pressure cov- 
erings. It is well recognized as a most per- 
manent practical conserver of heat. 

The Jones Brothers maintain a laboratory 
in San Francisco which is open at all times to 
Architects and Builders. A complete line of 
Carey Products are on exhibition and every 
assistance is extended the prospective builder 
in making a selection of building materials. 

Seven homes in Benicia have recently been 
roofed with the Carey Flexible Roofing. This 
roofing was laid over the old shingles. The 
new Bank of Italy building in San Francisco 
is covered with the Carey Asbestos Roofing. 


PROSPERITY SEEN BY REALTORS 
AND CONTRACTORS 

Clarence K. Nichols, Oakland contractor, 
states that building construction has reached 
a point never before equaled in the East Bay 
District. Mills, lumber yards and other fac- 
tors composing the building industry are 
mobilized and are in a position to serve the 
public better than ever before. The period 
of depression has been passed and we are 
well on the way to permanent prosperity. 
Building materials have dropped to a sub- 
stantial level where it is safe to say that 
prices will not vary to any great extent. The 
period of reorganizing has covered over two 
years and this period of prosperity has come 
to stay. It is not an over-night boom. The 
East Bay builders must prepare themselves 
for one of the largest years in the history of 
the industry. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. A. DRUMMOND HAS ESTABLISHED ADDITIONAL OFFICES AT 508 
DOUGLAS BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CARRYING WAREHOUSE STOCKS. 


ALSO OFFICES AT 2225 FRESNO STREET 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ADDITION 


, FRESNO, CARRYING CERTAIN 
TO OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


STOCK CARRIED IN SAN FRANCISCO. 1 AM IN POSITION TO QUOTE ON 


MATERIAL ON APPLIED PRICES. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SIMONS BRICK CO. 
BURNED CLAY ROOFING TILE IN 
SPANISH 
MISSION AND SORRENTO TYPES 
VARIEGATED SHADES AND SOLID 
COLORS 


ASBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE 
& SHEATHING CO. 
AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS CORRUGATED ROOFING 
ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
TARGET AND ARROW ROOFING TIN 
TERNES, COKES AND BRIGHT 
CHARCOAL 


EBONIZED LUMBER 
LINABESTOS WALLBOARD 


J. A. DRUMMOND 
CONTRACTOR AND DISTRIBUTOR 
CLAY ROOFING TILE 
ASBESTOS BUILDING PRODUCTS 
TIN PLATE 


245 MISSION ST.REET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
PHONE DOUGLAS 3424 


(Continued from page 9) 
may be again pruned and started into early 
Fall growth. During these resting periods, 
only enough water should be applied to pre- 
vent the bark of the main stems from shrivel- 
ing up. No harm will be done if some of 
the small weaker growths do dry back slight- 
ly, and lose some of their leaves. 

When plants are producing vigorous 
growth, fungus diseases, such as Mildew and 
Rose Rust, together with insect enemies like 
Green Aphis, Red Spider and Mealey Bug, 
may demand a certain amount of constant at- 
tention. ‘There are many remedies for the 
control of these diseases and insect enemies, 
all of which are more or less efficacious, de- 
pending upon the thoroughness and frequen- 
cy with which they are used. 

Mildew may be controlled by thoroughly 
dusting the plants with sublimed sulphur 

early in the morning of bright, sunshiny days, 

or they may be sprayed with a solution of 
Potasium Sulphide at the rate of about three 
ounces dissolved in 10 gallons of water. New 
growth should be kept constantly covered 
with any fungicide. Rose Rust may also be 
controlled by the use of the materials just 
mentioned, but should it become too bad 
before such materials are applied, the parts 
14 


2225 FRESNO STREET 
FRESNO 
PHONE 


508 DOUGLAS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 
4073 PHONE 823947 
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of the plant most affected should be cut off 
and burned. 

The Green Aphis, Red Spider, Wooley 
Aphis and Thrip may all be controlled by 
the use of any of the Nicotine extracts now 
on the market, diluted according to direc- 
tions, or by the use of a soap or kerosene 
emulsion. Regular syringing with a good, 
stiff, fine spray of water on the foliage once 
or twice a week on bright, sunshiny days will 
materially discourage the rapid spread of the 
Green Fly and Red Spider. 


In conclusion, therefore, the principal fac- 
tors governing successful rose growing here 
in California are: 


|. Desirable varieties. 

2. Good soil and exposure. 

3. Well prepared soil, and well planted 
stock. 

4. Proper irrigation and cultivation. 

5. 


Proper pruning and the recognition of 
resting periods. 

6. The control of fungus diseases and in- 
sect enemies. 

7. Proper fertilization by the use of a 
manure mulch, or the application of bone 
meal around individual plants, at the begin- 
ning of the blooming period. 
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glass through- 
Sheridan Plaza Hotel out this hotel is 
Chicago, Ill. a product of the | 
Re cgorye- American Window 
Walter K. Ahlschlager : ‘ 
Glass Company. 
Glazed by e 


Sharp, Partridge & Co. American Win- 


dow Glass is dis- 
tinctly a quality 
product, made to 
meet exacting re- 
quirements — both : 
in double or single A 
strength. Its even- | 
ness and freedom 
from _ imperfec- 
tions invariably 
win its preference. 
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One of the refine- 
ments that give 
distinction to such 
fine buildings as 
the Sheridan 
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862 Mission STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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gardens. In this extra-illustrated American 
translation of an Italian pleasaunce, however, 
the flowers are, after all, of all its features 
the most beguiling. And these flowers have 
been chosen not merely for their glad color, 
but also for a certain airy grace. A light- 
someness results that is not usually found 
where bloom is so luxuriant. 

Not here are the staccato reds,—very few 
indeed even of the shell pink tones. White, 
blue and gold make up this color chord. 
Blue and white to enhance one another and 
to make for serenity, many and varied 
greens to serve as foils—and gold for ro- 
mance,—but the color scheme to be sure, is 
another story. 

To return to our wall-fountains, the 
point we wish to stress is just the fact that 
they are standing proof that architectural 
accessories can be so perfectly blended with 
natural beauties that each will set the other 
off. The truth about the art of gardenage 
which Edith Wharton pointed out is here 
exemplified to perfection to-wit, the glamor 
of the manner which we know as Old Italian 
is due to the complete harmonization 
wrought between ‘marble, water, and peren- 
nial verdure.” 


REINFORCED CONCRETE SKY- 
SCRAPERS 

Tall buildings are numerous in our large 
cities. Often the only comment that they 
attract is one of protest against the obstruc- 
tions encumbering the sidewalks during their 
construction. After a building has been com- 
pleted few persons not conversant with types 
of construction will see anything to distin- 
guish it from another similar building. The 
fact that it may be an entirely different type 
of construction, introducing perhaps new 
things of great importance economically, sel- 
dom becomes common knowledge. Also sel- 
dom does it happen that the average citizen 
recognizes in a new type of skyscraper an 
established, accepted type of construction, 
having advantages peculiar to that type 
alone. 

It really required world war conditions to 
give the necessary impetus resulting in larger, 
more extensive adaption of reinforced con- 
crete for skeletons of tall structures. Design- 
ers thus forced through inability to obtain 
materials for the commoner types of con- 
struction, turned to concrete and at the same 
time found to their surprise that the cost of 
such structures was lower than they had pre- 

(Continued on page XVIII) 
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HARMONY IN BUILDING 


This is well illustrated by this residence built of Red 


Ruffled Brick and crowned by a tile roof. These two 
materials, in their fire and weather resisting qualities, 
their permanency and beauty, provide thru their bal- 
ance, the means of permanent construction. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. Let 
your home be substantial and harmonious throughout. 


LOS ANGELES PRESSED BRICK COMPANY, 


UNITED MATERIALS COMPANY 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
808 SHARON BUILDING 
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DANIEL GALLAGHER TEAMING 
MERCANTILE AND REALTY CO. 
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PORTLAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


R. N. NASON & CO. 


PAINT MAKERS 
151 Potrero Ave—SAN FRANCISCO-436 Market St. 


Makers of 
NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 


A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, 
that is washable; a@ practical article for 
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DEL MONTE AND WHITE SAND 
FAN SHELL BEACH 
DIRECT FROM PITS or FRESH WATER 
WASHED AND STEAM DRIED 


Best and Cleanest Natural High Silica Sands on this 
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DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY 
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Van Arsdale-Harris 


Lumber Company 
Large Stock of Dry Clear 
Douglas Fir White Cedar 
Humboldt Redwood 
Sugar Pine White Pine 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Spruce 


Telephone Kearny 2076 


FIFTH AND BRANNAN STREETS 
San Francisco 
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viously believed. They learned that an actual 
saving resulted by comparison with usual 
types of socalled thoroughly fireproof con- 
struction, worthy of comparison with rein- 
forced concrete. 


They have found also that the time re- 
quired to complete concrete buildings is 
somewhat less because the time element is 
considerably under control of the builder, 
since there is no necessity of waiting for the 
fabrication and shipment of structural shapes 
from distant shops. Materials for the most 
part can be obtained locally. This was of 
paramount importance during the war when 
economies in the use of transportation were 
imperative and it still constitutes an important 
advantage of concrete construction. As a 
result hundreds of tall reinforced concrete 
buildings have sprung up during the last few 
years. In fact in many localities the majority 
of structures, ordinarily classed as high 
buildings, and which has been in progress 
or were completed during the past season, are 
of reinforced concrete. In Minneapolis and 
St. Paul alone there are twenty-six buildings 
from ten to fourteen stories high with re- 
inforced concrete structural frames. A hasty 
survey covering the entire country discloses 
that the number of reinforced concrete build- 
ings over ten stories high, completed or under 
way, total around 300. 


Architectural and engineering firms that 
have thoroughly enlisted the economies and 
advantages of the high reinforced concrete 
building have become specialized in this type 
of construction because of the possibilities 
thereby offered for professional advancement. 

The question naturally arises as to why 
high concrete buildings required the impetus 
of war to force their advantages to the atten- 
tion of architects and engineers. In addition 
to the mistaken idea that they were high in 
first cost, the impression prevailed that the 
lower story columns of high reinforced con- 
crete structural frame buildings would have 

be excessively large. Reduction of rent- 
able floor area was added to the assumed 
higher cost of the buildings with natural 
acceptance of the resulting error that the 
entire building would be uneconomical. This 
impression, like others of its kind, became 
fixed through tacit acceptance without in- 
vestigation, largely because of its frequent 
repetition. It is gratifying to know that the 
question is no longer viewed in this light— 
that knowledge of facts prevails and that un- 
supported statements cannot pass without 
challenge —Building Management. 





